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THE AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


The American Management Association is composed of industrial and 
commercial companies and executives interested in modern management. 
The AMA makes no profit, does no lobbying, and advances no propaganda. 
Its interests are solely the solution of current business problems. 


Organization and Operation 


The AMA serves its members through six divisions: Office Management, 
Insurance, Personnel, Finance, Marketing, and Production. Each of these 
divisions is headed and directed by a man drafted from industry. 


Conferences 


Each of the six AMA divisions holds at least one annual conference, 
where problems of timely importance in its field are discussed. Printed 
conference proceedings go to members of the divisions concerned. 


Information and Research 


The AMA Information and Research Department places at the command 
of every member company a trained research staff on management prob- 
lems. In addition, the AMA maintains a modern, up-to-date library of 
management books and business publications. 


AMA Periodicals 


THE MANAGEMENT Review (monthly) contains digests of articles on man- 
agement appearing in over 400 publications, and brief reviews of current 
business books. It enables a busy man to survey all current topics of 
interest to him in less than 30 minutes. PERSONNEL (quarterly) publishes 
articles on employee selection, training, compensation, and the like. 
Business ConpiITIONS AND Forecasts (monthly) gives a summarized 
analysis of the statements of seven of the foremost business services. 





Editor — James O. Rice, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York 


The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to 
place before the members ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and in- 
formative, but the Association does not stand sponsor for views expressed by 
authors in articles issued in or as its publications. 
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THE ETERNAL ENIGMA 


ive is a wonderful thing,” wrote 


the irrepressible Bernard Shaw, 
“but why is it wasted on children?” 
Many aging people, though they lack 
Shaw’s genius for expression, have prob- 
ably entertained this same sentiment, 
some bitterly, others resignedly, all with 
a sharp realization of its truth. 

Now and then a shop supervisor or 
foreman is witness to poignant struggles 
between youth and age. A young man 
sweats in a baffled way over the assembly 
of several intricate parts of a machine. 
An older man nearby observes, steps up, 
and shows the young fellow how to do it. 

Or an old man with trembling fingers 
attempts to guide a hair-like wire through 
several loops in a delicate piece of pre- 
cision work. A young fellow comes over 
to his bench and says, “I'll do it for you, 
pop.” 

In the first instance we see skill grow- 
ing, and in the second we perceive it 
waning. The younger man could do it— 
if he knew how. The older man knows 
how but cannot do it. 

This is the enigma of old age. Can 
modern management find a_ reasonable 
solution for it? There are many reasons 
for trying to do so—mainly because there 
is no individual among management or 
labor who will not some day be in the 
approximate position of the aged worker 
addressed as “pop.” 

An intelligent approach to the subject 
is taken by B. H. Anglin of The Texas 
Company in his article on page 75 (The 
Older Employee). 


I’ the article which opens this issue of 
PersonneEL, Harold B. Bergen in dis- 
cussing collective negotiation makes a 
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comment that has profound implications. 
He says: “Human habits cannot be 
changed overnight—as any student of 
educational psychology will tell you—and 
I only wish that our social reformers 
knew a little more about the laws of 
habit formation.” 

Is it not true that much of the trouble 
that has beset the employer-employee re- 
lationship has arisen from flagrant dis- 
regard of this fundamental law of human 
behavior? Great social changes do not 
take place overnight, but are accom- 
plished in easy stages; and “new eras” 
are not begotten by any single event, but 
by many events occurring usually in 
small things and in distant hidden re- 
lationships. 


VERY executive a teacher! The ex- 
ecutive does not necessarily stand 
before a blackboard and lecture, or call 
upon pupils for recitation, but never- 
theless he is the schoolmaster (often un- 
wittingly) of his department or his com- 
pany. Teaching is an inherent part of 
the executive function, and the wise ex- 
ecutive and the forward-looking company 
will try to extend and rationalize it 
through training courses or other means. 
It is said that the reason why the Chi- 
nese have no large companies is because 
no Chinese executive will teach an under- 
study what he knows. 

In his article on page 66 E. F. Wonder- 
lic describes some of the practical train- 
ing techniques that have been developed. 
An investment in training, he promises, 
will pay big dividends. 















BASIC FACTORS IN PRESENT-DAY 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


By HAROLD B. BERGEN 
McKinsey, Wellington & Company, New York 


As a sequel to an article which appeared in the November, 1936, issue of 
PERSONNEL, the following article by Mr. Bergen reviews in the light of events 
of the last 12 months the fundamentals of a sound personnel and industrial 
relations program. Both papers were presented before the Annual Industrial 
Conferences at Rutgers University. 


| Fayed year, at the Eleventh Annual Industrial Conference at Rutgers 

University, I outlined the fundamentals of a sound program of 
personnel management and industrial relations, and I have now been 
asked to bring that outline up to date in the light of developments 
during the last twelve months. 

We have witnessed an increase in labor violence. Although 
there has been a healthy increase in the number of companies 
planning to develop constructive personnel programs, many em- 
ployers still wait until they have labor difficulties and then attempt 
to solve these difficulties by labor spying, strike-breaking, and other 
negative measures. In other cases, employers who have entered into 
agreements with unions have taken the fatalistic attitude of “What’s 
the use?” and are surrendering their leadership to outsiders. 

Irrespective of the status of employee organization in his plant, 
each employer should continue or begin at once the development of 
a constructive personnel program. Management should not surren- 
der its leadership. This means the formulation of definite personnel 
policies which will be constructive plans of action, the coordination 
of a sound management organization structure, the recognition of 
the representatives chosen by the employees for collective bargaining, 
and the development of efficient personnel methods and procedures in 
cooperation with the employee representatives. 

Let us face the fact that collective bargaining is here to stay 
and that the wise thing is to use this device as a means of developing 
collective cooperation and better industrial relations. Although many 
employers have stated their willingness to bargain collectively with 
any group or groups representing their employees, some of them ac- 
tually have not meant it and still do not mean it. Unless we do 
mean it, I am afraid that we are headed for more industrial conflicts. 

Last year I stated that the objectives of sound personnel man- 
agement and industrial relations were threefold: 
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1. To increase the efficiency of the working force—increase pro- 
duction and sales, improve service, decrease costs, maintain or improve 
quality 

2. To increase the satisfaction and morale of all employees 

3. To protect the physical and mental well-being of employees 

With these broad objectives in mind, every employer—large or 
small—should formulate a statement of personnel and industrial re- 
lations policies. 

These policies should be developed tentatively by the top execu- 
tives meeting in conference, discussed with the supervisory forces and 
with the employees’ representatives (whether independent or affili- 
ated) , revised as necessary, and finally published for the information 
of the entire personnel. This applies just as much to the small em- 
ployer as to the large company. Without definite policies as plans 
of action, industrial relations are likely to be haphazard. Last year 
I suggested seventeen general policies as a starting point for the de- 
velopment of more specific policies in a given company. I have made 
a few minor revisions in this list and am offering them again for 
consideration. 


Management-Employee Relations 

Provide for collective bargaining and cooperation with employees 
through their chosen representatives on all matters of personnel 
policies, methods, and standards. 

Provide for the continuous discovery and prompt adjustment 
of grievances with proper channels of appeal. 


Pay and Hours of Work 

Pay for the various classifications of positions at least the pre- 
vailing scales of pay in the community. 

Establish hours of work, overtime standards, official holidays, 
and vacations with pay which will compare favorably with sim- 
ilar standards in the community. 

Establish uniform scales of pay for the same grade of work 
throughout the company regardless of department. 

Establish pay differentials which will reflect differences in rela- 
tive responsibilities, difficulties, and skills. 

In addition to basic pay schedules, establish financial incentives 
where such plans can be properly applied. 

Make individual pay adjustments on the basis of merit. 


Financial Security 
Provide adequate protection against the risks of disability, death, 
old age, and unemployment. 
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PERSONNEL 


Stabilize employment as much as possible through the applica- 
tion of research, planning, and budgetary control. 
Encourage employees to develop thrift plans. 


Employment 

Fill all vacancies by promotion of employees on the basis of 
merit regardless of department, whenever there are employees 
who are able to quality under appropriate standards. 

If it is not practicable to fill a vacancy by promotion or by the 
re-employment of a qualified employee who has been laid off, 
select the best qualified applicant available outside the company. 
In making promotions, transfers, and lay-offs and in re-employing 
laid-off employees, recognize seniority whenever qualifications 
and merit are approximately the same. 

Protect employees against discrimination and arbitrary discharge 
by providing appropriate channels of appeal. 

Training 

Train all employees to do their work efficiently and safely. 
Train selected employees in each grade of work for promotion to 
positions of higher grade. 

Train all supervisory and executive employees in methods of 
leadership and in methods of training subordinates. 

Educate all employees in fundamental facts about the company’s 
history, products, processes, organization, personnel policies, and 
personnel methods, and in fundamental principles of business 
economics. 


Health and Safety 

Protect employees against disease and injury by providing san- 
itary and safe working conditions. 

Public Relations 


Disseminate to the public facts concerning the industrial relations 
policies and methods of the company. 


DISCUSSION OF POLICIES 


I have already indicated the importance of accepting the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining. I believe that this should be developed 
into collective cooperation ultimately, as I am no believer in the doc- 
trine of class struggle. Management should take the time to discuss 
changes in personnel policies, methods, and standards with the em- 
ployees’ representatives before rather than after these changes are 
announced. Do not wait for these representatives to raise issues— 
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take the lead in improving industrial relations. Collective coopera- 
tion should not be restricted to matters of wages and hours. This 
policy of cooperation is fundamental, regardless of the form of or- 
ganization developed by the employees, whether independent federa- 
tion or affiliated union. 

Employers must recognize the need for collective negotiation. 
We have made much progress in this direction during the last year 
or so. A number of companies have affirmed this policy in writing, 
although some may have done so with their tongues in their cheeks. 
I believe that it is only a question of time before most of us whole- 
heartedly accept this‘principle, but we must keep this time element 
in mind. Human habits cannot be changed overnight—as any stud- 
ent of educational psychology will tell you—and I only wish that our 
social reformers knew a little more about the laws of habit forma- 
tion. 


COLLECTIVE COOPERATION 


The development of a paternalistic attitude and rugged indi- 
vidualism was a logical outgrowth of the expansion of American in- 
dustry. In rapidly expanding mill and factory towns, the pro-social 
employer had a genuine interest in the welfare of his employees and 
consequently expected them to have confidence in his wisdom and 
generosity. It was only normal for him to resist any social trend 
which would change this relationship. Now that the frontier is gone, 
we may expect to witness the gradual evolution of collective co- 
operation and the disappearance of paternalism—if the reformers, in 
their impatience, do not precipitate too many crises and conflicts. 

It should be kept in mind that our working force has gradually 
changed from European immigrants to products of American high 
schools, where the principles of democracy have been effectively taught. 
In England, employers do not make an issue of the right of workers 
to bargain collectively. It is accepted as a fundamental right. In 
America, the younger workers today consider it their democratic right 
to negotiate with their employers relative to wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions. They do not want paternalism or benevolent auto- 
cracy in industry. The wise employer will take advantage of this 
social trend and develop a leadership which he has not always shown 
in the past. He will develop collective cooperation with whomever 
his employees choose to represent them, and he will foster responsi- 
bility and a knowledge of management problems in these representa- 
tives. We have been somewhat inconsistent in the past by attempt- 
ing, on the one hand, to promote company spirit, mutuality of in- 
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terest, freedom from class consciousness, loyalty, and the like while 
resisting, on the other hand, the thought of discussing changes in 
personnel policies, practices, and standards with the employees in 
advance of such changes. 


GRIEVANCES 


The systematic discovery and prompt adjustment of grievances 
is another policy which should receive continuous attention. Unions 
capitalize on these grievances. The employer should beat them to 
it by getting at and clearing up these grievances rapidly. When the 
proper machinery is set up, employers are often amazed at the num- 
ber and kinds of grievances which they had little dreamed existed. 

Most agreements with unions provide for outside arbitration in 
the event that the settlement of a grievance is not effected within the 
company. Past experience has in general indicated the desirability 
for such provision. However, there have been some unfortunate re- 
sults, and we need much more experience with arbitration before con- 
cluding that it is an effective way of avoiding industrial disputes. 


WAGES AND HOURS 


Wages and hours are matters which should also receive continu- 
ous attention. Some employers, whose employees are unorganized, 
withhold increases because they fear that the unions will demand 
further increases when and if collective bargaining begins, no mat- 
ter what wage levels exist. Practical experience has justified this 
policy in some instances. On the other hand, there is no substitute 
for “fair” wages, and the wise employer will not wait for union de- 
mands, if his wage rates are below an adequate standard—he will 
take the lead in establishing proper wage levels. 

The Walsh-Healey Act and the Wage and Hour Bill are tending 
to standardize the forty-hour week. Here again, the wise employer 
will take the lead in accepting forty hours as the logical working 
period at this time in many (not, of course, all) industries. He will 
also establish vacations with pay for plant employees and make ap- 
propriate provisions for overtime and for work on Saturdays, Sun- 
days, and holidays. 


PAY 


In establishing rates of pay, care should be taken to provide for 
proper differentials based upon the relative grade of each classifica- 
tion of positions. Although the minimums which may be established 
under the Walsh-Healey Act and the Wages and Hour Bill tend to 
telescope these differentials, and although the C. I. O. vertical unions 
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may also tend to narrow wage differentials (as the A. F. L. craft 
unions claim), differentials are often more important to workers than 
the absolute amount of earnings. In view of the fact that the pay- 
roll is the most costly factor in the industrial relations program, man- 
agement should make certain that the money is spent in a way to as- 
sure maximum incentive and employee satisfaction. 


INCENTIVES 


This brings us to financial incentives—wage incentives, supervis- 
ory bonuses, and the like. Wage incentives are sometimes resented 
by employees. It will be a good investment for management to ex- 
amine its financial incentive plans critically at this time. Are these 
plans really accomplishing what their proponents claim? If the em- 
ployees are dissatisfied with a given plan, then there is likely to be 
something wrong, either with the plan itself, its installation, or its 
administration. On the other hand, there is no reason why a plan 
which is properly designed, installed, and administered with the co- 
operation of the employees’ representatives should not prove of real 
incentive value. Financial incentive plans have been applied suc- 
cessfully to all classes of positions in a company. 


BONUSES AND PROFIT-SHARING 

In connection with the problems of pay, it should be mentioned 
that general bonuses and profit-sharing rarely have a place in a con- 
structive industrial relations program. There does not seem to be 
any sound reason for the many bonuses which were declared last 
winter, except that everybody was doing it. The excess profits tax 
was also a contributing cause. This form of supplementary com- 
pensation, however, should not be utilized unless both the manage- 
ment and the employees’ representatives agree that the money could 
not be expended in a more desirable way, such as for reserves for 
unemployment benefits or dismissal compensation, pensions, sickness, 
or death benefits, or for thrift plans. 


PAY ADJUSTMENTS 

Individual pay adjustments should be made on the basis of merit. 
Under a job grading plan, minimum, maximum, and intermediate 
step rates are usually set for each class of positions, although a uni- 
form rate is sometimes set for each job classification in the plant. 
Where there is a spread for a given classification, the individual 
should progress from the minimum to the maximum rate on the 
basis of merit, but general increases in pay may be on a blanket per- 
centage basis. On the other hand, whenever the employees’ rep- 
resentatives request a blanket increase, the management should en- 
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deavor—if any inequalities exist—to work out cooperatively with them 
adjustment of these inequalities, rather than to perpetuate them by 
uniform raises. 


SECURITY PROBLEMS 


Employees face four risks: unemployment, old age, disability, and 
death. Employers have an interest in these risks not only as a mat- 
ter of industrial relations and good business but also because of re- 
sponsibilities under State unemployment compensation, Federal old 
age benefits, and workmen’s compensation legislation. Every em- 
ployer should study these problems to determine whether (1) his 
present policies and existing legislation are adequate to meet sat- 
isfactorily the needs of the company as well as the employees, (2) any 
company costs involved in any benefits are justifiable, (3) the com- 
pany plans are providing the most advantageous benefits for the cost 
involved, (4) benefits or costs are being duplicated in the various 
plans, and (5) benefits are lacking in certain contingencies where 
their cost would be justified. 

The advantages of stabilized employment to the management as 
well as to the employees are too well known to mention here. Em- 
ployees are thinking more and more in terms of annual earnings and 
employers are giving increasing attention to this problem. Unemploy- 
ment compensation legislation which provides for merit rating, sep- 
arate reserve accounts, or guaranteed employment will furnish an 
additional financial incentive to employers to stabilize employment. 
The problem must be attacked more specifically than it has in the past. 


THRIFT PLANS 


Employers should adopt the policy of encouraging employees to 
develop thrift plans. —The man who saves a little each pay day receives 
increasing satisfaction from seeing his savings accumulate, and he is 
more likely to be opposed to strikes and radical movements which 
would tend to deplete these savings. Such savings plans, however, 
should be developed and operated by the employees themselves. 

Employment policies will require careful attention. The closed 
shop would impose restrictions on the sources of applicants. There is 
no reason, however, why an employer should lower his standards 
for the selection of new employees. Seniority will play an increasingly 
important role in selection for transfer, promotion, lay-off, and re-em- 
ployment. The coordination of individual merit with seniority, how- 
ever, can usually be worked out satisfactorily so that ability will be 
recognized and rewarded properly. Many contracts which have been 
made with unions will work no hardship on the outstanding employee. 
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On the other hand, some union contracts impose undue restrictions 
on the employer in such matters. The development of promotional 
opportunities will be a most pressing problem in the future. If this 
country is to remain the land of opportunity and we are to reduce the 
emphasis of class distinctions, employers must provide these oppor- 
tunities to a greater extent than they have in the past. We no longer 
have the frontier to rely upon. It is important that these policies 
be discussed at length with the employees’ representatives. 

Employees should be protected against discrimination and arbitrary 
dismissal. Defimite reasons for discharge should be established jointly 
with the representatives of the employees. Provision for appeal should 
be made in accordance with the procedure for handling grievances. 


TRAINING 


The importance of organized training cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. The government’s recognition of this fact has been indi- 
cated by the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts, by the establishment 
of the Federal Committee for Apprentice Training, and the like. No 
longer can we depend upon other employers to do our training for 
us. An attempt should be made to develop every foreman and higher 
executive into a skilled teacher. Training experts state that, to be 
practical, at least seventy-five per cent of industrial training should be 
training-on-the-job. Apprentices should be trained, technicians should 
be trained, foremen should be trained. But, to be effective, training 
should start at the top with the senior executives meeting in con- 
ference with the chief executive, and they in turn with their im- 
mediate assistants, and so on to the lowest level of supervision. Train- 
ing is the major part of an executive’s job and should not be con- 
fused with the classroom. If training is carried on effectively, most of 
the problems of management will be solved. 

The training of the executive and supervisory forces should in- 
clude not only instructor training but also training in leadership. 
This will involve problems of personnel management arising from 
labor union activities and the government’s activities as well as those 
arising from the coordination of the management organization struct- 
ure. For example, many foremen today are uncertain of their duties 
and responsibilities in the light of the activities of shop stewards ap- 
pointed by unions. 

It should be the policy to select the outstanding employees in 
each grade, regardless of department, for special training for posi- 
tions of higher grade. Here again it will be necessary to coordinate 
this policy with the problem of seniority. 
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It is also desirable to educate employees and their representatives res 
in company problems and in fundamentals of modern economic so- | sik 
ciety. Such an educational program should start with a discussion of int 
company information. Employees should not only have confidence of 
in the industrial relations policies of the company, but also know that in 
the management has the ability and procedures for carrying out wi 
these policies. ‘They should also understand the fundamentals of ra 
production, distribution, prices, wages, competition, investment of 
capital, taxation, labor legislation, and the like. This education M 


should be factual rather than in the form of propaganda. Special 
attention should be given to the education of the employees’ repre- 


sentatives in the problems of the management. Care should be taken, cu 
however, not to make this too one-sided, as employee representa- th 
tives who become too management-minded will be repudiated by stl 
their constituents and replaced by more radical and less responsible | ne 
representatives. ag 

pl 
HEALTH fil 


I will not take the time to discuss physical security except to men- | fa 
tion that industrial medicine should receive the attention that in- 


dustrial safety has been and is now receiving. There has been an | 
increase in occupational disease legislation. The prevention and cure | = dé 
of social diseases have emerged from the darkness. There is increased | cc 
interest in the control of lighting, ventilation, dusts, fumes, gases, m 
noise, vibration, posture, rest periods, and body movement. We are Ww 
witnessing a Chemical Revolution and it will be necessary for us to gi 
know whether new industrial disease hazards are being created and ol 
whether such hazards are under proper control. ZZ. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Finally, there is the question of public relations. Industry has cc 
taken a terrible beating in the press and over the radio during the th 
past four years, some of which may have been deserved. I should like, | re 
however, to raise the question, “Why pick on business leaders?” As a le 
whole, do we find higher levels of ability, character, and personality fi 
among political leaders, labor leaders, educators, professional men, or le 
agricultural leaders? In any of these groups is individual advance- it 
ment and recognition, on the basis of merit rather than politics, " 
achieved to a greater extent than it is in business and industry? I 
think not—but the others have done a better job in telling the public f 
about themselves. Industry has for a long time recognized its respon- b 
sibility to the stockholders and is on the verge of recognizing its 0 
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responsibility to its employees. It must also recognize its respon- 
sibility to the public and it will have the continuous problem of 
interpreting itself to the public. There must be a close coordination 
of industrial relations with public relations. First of all, however, 
industry must put its employee relations house in order. ‘Then it 
will be in a position to tell its story in factual form to the public 
rather than to rely on mere propaganda. 


MANAGEMENT ORGANIZATION 


The successful execution of the policies which have been dis- 
cussed is dependent upon sound management organization, because 
the executive and supervisory forces which comprise the organization 
structure have the responsibility for personnel management. Busi- 
ness executives have not as a whole given as much attention to man- 
agement organization as they have to equipment and methods, sim- 
ply because organization is more abstract and theoretical. We often 
find, however, that many operating difficulties have their origin in 
faulty organization. 

It is the exception rather than the rule to find a company—large 
or small—where an organization chart has been published, kept up-to- 
date, and known by the entire personnel. It is even more rare to find a 
company where such a chart has been supplemented by an organization 
manual which defines the responsibilities of the various executives and 
units which comprise the organization structure. Publishing an or- 
ganization chart or a manual does not, of course, solve all the problems 
of organization, but such devices are a start in the right direction. In 
all too many cases, a political struggle for power at the top prevents 
the development of a sound organization structure. Mr. Henry S. 
Dennison reports a case where three senior executives of a company 
competed more vigorously among themselves in a struggle for power 
than they did with the company’s competitors. In such cases, it is only 
reasonable to expect ineffective personnel management at the lower 
levels of supervision. Effective industrial relations requires clearly de- 
fined lines of responsibility from the president or chief executive to the 
lowest level of supervision. This is true in the small plant as well as 
in the large company. 


MANAGERS SHARE PERSONNEL RESPONSIBILITY 


The chief executive is the chief personnel officer. This responsi- 
bility continues down through each lower level of management. Any- 
one who directs or supervises the work of others has the responsibility 
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of personnel management. These managers are the real personnel di- 
rectors, employment managers, training men, safety engineers, and the 
like. It is essential, therefore, that the number of subordinates report- 
ing to them be limited and that each individual in the company know 
clearly to whom and for what he is responsible. 

In many cases, even where these lines of responsibility are clear, 
we find that too many individuals report to one supervisor. This is 
especially true in the lowest level of supervision. It is generally recog- 
nized that the foreman is the key man in industrial relations. It is not 
so generally recognized that his personnel management is handicapped 
because he frequently has too many employees to select them effect- 
ively, place them, train them, protect them against injury, educate 
them in company policies and practices, rate them, transfer them, pro- 
mote them, lay them off, recommend them for wage adjustment, con- 
sider their individual aspirations and grievances, organize and super- 
vise their work, and the like, in addition to discharging efficiently his 
responsibilities for buildings, equipment, processes, materials, quality, 
output, and costs. In some companies, wage incentive plans have 
been substituted for proper supervision, but sound industrial relations 
requires that the number of foremen be sufficient to insure that each 
individual employee receives adequate training and leadership. This, 
of course, will necessitate continuous foremen and executive training 
in leadership and in how-to-train. 

In connection with this problem of organization, it should be men- 
tioned that the practice of establishing “working foremen”’ or “straw 
bosses” should be avoided, unless these men are given a definite man- 
agement status with salaries commensurate with their responsibilities. 
Otherwise, there is a danger that they will have an indefinite status in 
a “no-man’s land” between the management and the employees. 


THE PERSONNEL EXECUTIVE 


In addition to the line organization, there should be an individual 
responsible for the coordination of the personnel program. In a small 
plant, this responsibility may be assigned to an executive with other 
duties. In a large plant, he may require several assistants, including 
an employment manager, training man, safety engineer, and the like. 
In any event, the personnel specialist should report direct to the presi- 
dent or chief operating executive, who, after all, is the chief personnel 
officer. Unless the personnel man reports to the chief executive, there 
are likely to be organization difficulties, because the personnel man 
will not get his guidance and inspiration directly from the chief per- 
sonnel officer and because the latter will not draw his advice and coun- 
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sel direct from the personnel specialist. This was brought out clearly in 
a recent article in PERSONNEL by Mr. Thomas B. McCabe, president 
of the Scott Paper Company. In a number of cases, personnel difficul- 
ties can be traced to the fact that the personnel man reports to the fac- 
tory manager, sales manager, treasurer, or controller instead of to the 
chief executive. In a company with many plants and district sales of- 
fices, there should be a central personnel man reporting to the chief ex- 
ecutive and local personnel men reporting to the local managers. In 
such an organization, the central personnel man would have an ad- 
visory rather than a supervisory relationship with the local personnel 
men. 


COORDINA™ION OF PERSONNEL 

Even if the personnel manager reports to the chief executive, there 
will still remain the problem of coordinating the activities of the per- 
sonnel department with those of the line organization, namely the 
manufacturing, sales, and office departments. The development of 
specialists increases efficiency in operation but it makes the problem of 
coordinating these specialists one of the most difficult problems of man- 
agement. This is especially true of the personnel specialist, because 
the line executives and supervisors are the real personnel managers and 
are likely to be jealous of their prerogatives. On the other hand, the 
personnel or industrial relations man should be constantly advising the 
top management and the supervisory forces relative to personnel poli- 
cies and methods and should assist in the solution of these problems. 
This problem of coordination is one which will require the continuous 
attention of the president or chief operating executive. 

It is worth mention in passing that the trade association should 
play an increasingly important role in industrial relations, especially in 
connection with the smaller companies. Space will not permit a 
further discussion, however, of this relatively undeveloped phase of 
management organization. The small employer can also obtain assist- 
ance from other outside sources, such as state and local vocational 
training agencies, public employment offices, government conciliation 
services, university extension divisions, and management societies. 


EMPLOYEE ORGANIZATION 


The Supreme Court’s decision of April 12, 1937, relative to the 
National Labor Relations Act has had a profound influence on em- 
ployee representation plans. Some of these plans have been discon- 
tinued and not replaced. Others have been replaced by unions affili- 
ated with either the C. I. O. or the A. F. L. Still others have been 
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replaced by independent employee federations or unions. It has been 
interesting to note the initiative and resourcefulness of many groups 
of employees in organizing these independent groups, especially in 
view of the withdrawing of financial and other support by their em- 
ployers. In a number of cases, agreements have been signed between 
the independent federations and the management. Just what the out- 
come will be of the competition between the independents, the C. I. O., 
and the A. F. L. is difficult to predict. If employers drive sharp 
bargains with the independent unions, the employees are Tikely to look 
to the outside for future help. 


FUTURE POLICIES 

According to the Labor Relations Act, management must pursue 
a policy of hands off in connection with employee organization. On 
the other hand, the development of responsibility and business knowl- 
edge in employee representatives cannot be avoided by management. 
Employers must take the lead in developing cooperation and responsi- 
bility in labor leaders. Whether we have a radical or cooperative 
group of labor leaders in the future will be largely in the hands of 
management. 


METHODS 


In addition to definite personnel policies and sound management 
organization, it will be necessary to develop effective personnel meth- 
ods. These should be developed on a research basis rather than by 
precedent or intuition. They should be installed only with the co- 
operation of the employee representatives. Let us hope that manage- 
ment and labor in the future will seek by personnel research more 
facts about industrial relations and will depend less upon emotion, 
traditions, and prejudices, 

We must develop not only effective methods for collective bar- 
gaining but also methods for collective cooperation. There is much 
for us to learn in this connection. Some pioneer work, however, has 
been done in this field. 

Methods of discovering and adjusting grievances are closely tied in 
with methods for measuring empioyee attitudes. Attitude measure- 
ment has already been undertaken in this country as well as in Great 
Britain. Let me say, however, that labor spying is the wrong way to 
discover what the employees are thinking about. 


STEPS FORWARD 
Equitable wage and salary administration will require job analysis, 
the classification of positions, the grading of these classifications, and 
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the establishment of pay schedules based on the grading plan. There 
is room also for considerable improvement in wage incentive meth- 
ods. Time study, motion study, and wage incentives have usually 
been the responsibility of the industrial engineer, whose approach has 
been mechanical rather than psychological and physiological. Re- 
cently, however, there has been an increasing recognition of the human 
values involved and of the need for coordinating such work with the 
personnel porgram of the company. In Great Britain, the Industrial 
Health Research Board and the National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology have made substantial progress in this field. In this country, 
the American Management Association through its Institute of Man- 
agement and its publications has emphasized the contributions of per- 
sonnel thinking to the field of industrial engineering. 

Better methods for providing unemployment, disability, death, 
and old age benefits are being developed, partially as a result of social 
security legislation. A coordinated plan rather than separate benefit 
plans should be established, which will be supplementary to govern- 
ment benefits and which can be adjusted to any future changes in 
social security legislation. Also, group hospitalization should be con- 
sidered. In addition to these benefits, the employees should be en- 
couraged to develop thrift devices, such as credit unions, savings bank 
payroll deductions, additional life insurance, government savings bonds, 
and the like. Contrariwise, experiences with employee stock owner- 
ship during the depression indicate that this is not a desirable 
thrift device. 


EMPLOYMENT STABILIZATION 


Greater attention is being given to methods of stabilizing em- 
ployment. Much more can be done in this connection than at present 
by the coordination of sales and production, the planning of repair 
and maintenance for dull periods, the long-range planning of employee 
training and transfers in advance of technological changes, the central- 
ization of training and transfers in the personnel department, and the 
like. Also, the possibilities of new products and new uses, improve- 
ments in processes and equipment, and improvements in merchandis- 
ing and marketing methods should be continuously explored. These 
possibilities will, of course, be explored in the search for new ways of 
making money, but the desire for stabilized employment will provide 
an additional incentive. 

More accurate methods for selecting men for entrance into the 
company and for promotion are needed. A few progressive companies 
are developing pyschological tests as aids in measuring individual dif- 
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ferences in applicants and employees. A large number of companies 
are utilizing periodic ratings and interviews for the rating and follow- 
up of employees. Effective promotion will require the grading of all 
classes of positions and the centralization of all entrances, transfers, 
promotions, and separations in the personnel department. Most em- 
ployers believe that they have effective promotion in their organiza- 
tions, but I believe that it will pay them to have another look at the 
problem. Much more can be done than is being done at present. 


RECORD-KEEPING 


Closely tied up -ith employment methods is the design and opera- 
tion of proper personnel records and reports. Efficient selection, place- 
ment, transfer, promotion, pay administration, discharge, lay-off, and 
re-employment require adequate form and procedures. It is essential, 
also, that the employer’s records protect him against charges of dis- 
crimination under the National Labor Relations Act. In addition, it is 
important that he control lay-offs and re-employment so as to minimize 
unemployment compensation taxes wherever State legislation provides 
for merit rating or individual company reserves. 

Training to be practical must be planned training-on-the-job by 
the immediate superior. Methods of job analysis and curriculum con- 
struction have been developed by training specialists, as well as meth- 
ods for putting subject matter across to the trainees. In connection 
with executive training, the work of the Harvard Business School 
group in developing better techniques of leadership should be noted. 

Techniques of public relations include close contact of company 
executives with community activities, the pulpit, the press, schools, 
public health agencies, law enforcement agencies, government labor 
agencies, hospitals, clubs, and labor organizations; lectures, outside 
distribution of the house organ, motion pictures, radio talks, open 
house at the plant, and exhibits on industrial relations subjects; and 
the training of employees for public contact. 


CONCLUSION 


In this paper I have refrained from discussing methods at length. 
mainly because many of these methods would require extensive tech- 
nical descriptions. Also, there is too much of a tendency to give at- 
tention to these personnel methods — because they are specific — before 
making certain that there are sound personnel policies and a well 
constructed and coordinated management organization. The develop- 
ment of an effective industrial relations program requires enlightened 
personnel policies and a sound organization before methods are de- 
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veloped. The inspiration for a constructive personnel program must 
come from the top management. This program must be a permanent 
part of the management activities. The employer must continuously 
take the lead in promoting better industrial relations or else surrender 
his leadership. Industrial relations are not static. ‘Today more than 
ever there is need for organized personnel management. Industrial 
executives must keep ahead of labor trends and not resist them. 

One word of caution — do not expect too much at the start from 
a constructive industrial relations program. Keep in mind that habits 
cannot be changed overnight. Employees who have had to fight for 
their right to bargain collectively cannot be expected to develop im- 
mediately a new confidence in their employers. Loyalty cannot be 
demanded — it must be won. The development of responsibility in 
and cooperation of employee representatives is a continuous educa- 
tional process. 


THE PERSONAL INTERVIEW IN OBJECTIVE 
EMPLOYMENT 


By C. R. ADAMS and C. H. SMELTZER 


In the following article Mr. Adams, Assistant Director of N. C. State Employ- 
ment Service (on leave of absence), and Mr. Smeltzer, Consultant on Civil 
Service for the Pennsylvania Unemployment Compensation Board of Review, 
continue their study of the scientific interview chart which was begun in an 
article in the August, 1936, issue of PERSONNEL. 


INTRODUCTION 


_— the past few years rapid strides have been made in the 

scientific analysis of personality characteristics. This work has a 
direct bearing upon the type of psychological measurement which goes 
on in the process of employment. Yet it seems improbable that ob- 
jective measurement of all personality traits will soon develop to the 
point where it will supplant the personal interview in an employ- 
ment situation. 
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It is well known that the interview has played an important role 
in the selection of persons for one purpose or another for centuries. 
‘However, with advancement in scientific measurement there has been 
a tendency to take from the interviewing procedure the measurement 
of all abilities which can be more scientifically performed by some 
other method. For example, we no longer think of determining a 
stenographer’s skill in typing and shorthand, a worker’s manual dex- 
terity, color-blindness, ability in accounting, or a knowledge of sta- 
tistics by subjective judgment. All of these abilities plus many others 
can be measured much more reliably through the use of properly 
constructed tests. 

Rather definite lines of demarcation are gradually being drawn 
between the various steps involved in the selection of employees. 
These steps refer to the different techniques used in obtaining a com- 
plete picture of the candidate. Today tests measure most of man’s 
abilities, his physical make-up is scientifically determined by a phy- 
sician, and his honesty and character are no longer judged by observ- 
ing his facial expressions or the shape of his head. Certainly this is 
true of trained personnel men who are engaged in actively selecting 
employees. 


STATEMENT OF PROBLEMS. 


When some definite measure has been obtained for traits that 
can be objectively tested, how can the results of the personal inter- 
view be fitted into the picture? (It will be assumed here that the in- 
terview is confined to the judging of those personality characteristics 
not measurable by tests.) If a certain proportion of eligible appli- 
cants is to be selected from a large group of persons, how can the in- 
terview play an important role in the selection if it represents but 
one of several measures? 

Ordinarily the interview is used as the final step in the selection 
processes. That is, candidates must overcome a series of hurdles. 
First, they must meet certain minimum requirements in education, 
then experience, then test results of one type or another. Finally, 
those who have been successful in meeting the standards become 
eligible for the personal interview as the determining factor in giving 
them employment or in placing them on an eligible list. 

There are several disadvantages to such a process. First, when 
the interview is used to determine eligibility for employment, it serves 
only one purpose—to accept or reject. Second, there is seldom an 
opportunity for expressing the interview result in a quantitative man- 
ner—and surely the judgments on some interviewees would fall higher 
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on a scale than those of others. Third, the candidate may have re- 
ceived extremely high ratings on all objective forms of measurement 
and then may receive an interview report of “unacceptable”; whereas, 
the total picture (all qualities combined) of the candidate might 
rank him relatively high among competitors. 


OBJECTIVE INTERVIEWING 


In the August, 1936, issue of PERSONNEL, the authors presented a 
description of “The Scientific Construction of an Interview Chart.” 
This chart had been set up especially for interviewing relief investi- 
gators in the State Emergency Relief Administration of Pennsylvania, 
when more than 4,500 were employed for the social service staff within 
a short period of time. A committee of twelve persons determined 
those qualities best obtainable during a personal interview, and they 
were divided under Physical Characteristics, Personality’ Characteris- 
tics, and Aptitude for the Work, with approximately five sub-headings 
under each main heading. Then each degree of the subdivisions from 
best to poorest was defined, with five gradients of judgment possible. 
Relative weights of the different categories were obtained empirically 
on the basis of 100 points. These weightings were indicated on the 
chart by shading but were expressed in percentages elsewhere. The 
interviewers’ judgments on the charts could be linked into a psycho- 
graph and from this a recommendation could be made. 


PERSONAL ANALYSIS SHEETS 


It might be mentioned that Personal Analysis Sheets accompanied 
the charts, containing a detailed analysis of the various captions and 
the gradients from best to poorest. Meetings with the interviewers 
were held in order to explain the procedure. It has been found that 
accuracy in observations of human behavior can be increased by 
training.1 These meetings were used to familiarize the interviewers 
with the use of the charts and analysis sheets in actual interview 
situations. 

In order to solve some of the problems mentioned in the first 
part of this article, it seemed expedient to develop a method for ex- 
pressing the interview result in a quantitative manner rather than 
merely by use of the psychograph and by checking one of five defined 
recommendations. A quantitative score could also be combined with 
other measurement results in order to obtain a composite weighting 
of scores. 





10’Rourke, L. J. A New Emphasis in Federal Personnel Research and Administration. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1930. 
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OBTAINING NUMERICAL WEIGHTS 


Numerical weights were obtained for each category by transfer- 
ring the percentages (relative weights described above) to the charts 
as whole numbers. Thus, if one per cent was ascribed to “Size,” the 
highest gradient under “Size” received a weighting of one (placed in 
the chart itself for convenience) and each degree or gradient below 
the highest received a weighting of zero. ‘If a weighting of six per 
cent was ascribed to “Health,” the highest gradient received six, the 
next five, the next four, and so down to the poorest. The relative 
weightings were in this way maintained on the chart at each gradient, 
whether it was “Average,” “Superior,” or “Very Superior.” 

These weights can be obtained in either of two ways. Numerical 
weights can be assigned arbitrarily by one who knows the require- 
ments of the job, or they can be obtained by grouping the opinions 
of a large number of judges familiar with the work. Obviously, the 
latter is the better method. 


ADAPTING THE INTERVIEW CHART TO OTHER POSITIONS 


There is no one interview chart or method suitable to all inter- 
viewing situations, and likewise the assigned weights will vary when 
the chart is adapted to a new position. It might also be said that this 
particular chart and the method of obtaining weightings would only 
be practicable for large-scale interviewing, where a great number of 
persons must be interviewed over a short period of time and when a 
quantitative score is of value in arriving at a complete picture of 
every candidate. 

However, many such situations arise, and the authors have 
adapted the chart to other positions in the course of work. The 
procedure described as used in preparing the original chart for in- 
vestigators may be followed in setting up a chart for a particular job. 
Persons familiar with the job must determine those qualities best 
obtainable during an interview and divide them according to classi- 
fications. Either method of arriving at the numerical weightings may 
be used. The major difficulty lies in defining the chosen qualities 
satisfactorily and in limiting the number to as few as possible. 


STATISTICAL TREATMENT OF INTERVIEW RESULTS 


If interview results are expressed numerically, it is possible to 
obtain a distribution of the raw scores. Such a distribution of scores 
would have the same statistical characteristics as that obtained from 


administered tests and could be treated in the same manner. For 
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example, if it is desired to combine the raw scores on tests, the raw 
scores obtained from evaluating education and experience, and the 
raw scores from the interviewing procedure, it would be possible to 
do so. In such a combination, each of the respective parts could be 
assigned any weight decided upon, such as in the following example: 


Education and Experience 40 
Test Results 30 
Interview 30 


Such a combination of measures might give a better picture of 
an individual than using the personal interview as the only basis of 
rejection. It also has the advantage of placing a definite value upon 
the interview results. 

In some fields of employment, perhaps, the interview should not 
be looked upon as of great importance. In such cases, when the re- 
sults are combined with other measurement results, the weighting for 
the interviewing procedure could be lowered. On the other hand, 
there are positions in industry where the interview necessarily plays 
a very important role. Then the interview results could be weighted 
very heavily as compared to the other measures. In such positions, it 
would be desirable to combine the results of a number of inter- 
viewers.2, This can be done by taking the mean or median of the 
interviewers’ scores. 


CONCLUSION 


Although the interview chart described in this and the preceding 
article is adaptable only to large scale interviewing, a simplified meth- 
od of objective interviewing can be set up by adequately defining* 
the qualities desired on various jobs in organizations in which job 
duties are widely divided. Then those qualities not measurable by 
standardized tests can be judged by a competent interviewer along 
a scale, so that some means of arriving at a decision can be justified. 
This is a matter for study by interested persons, and some work has 
already been done. The statistical uses of interview results described 
above may be of value in many programs. 

Within recent years many personality traits and aptitudes have 
been objectively measured, and wherever possible tests should be used 
to supplement the interview.* 





2Rugeg, H. O. “Is the Rating of Human Character Practicable?” Journal of Educa- 
tional Teaches, 12: 425-438, 485-501 (1921); 18: 30-42, 81-93 (1922). 
3Symonds, P. M. Diagnosing Personality and Conduct, pp. 84-86. The Century Com- 


pany, New York, 1931. 
4Bingham, W. V. D. Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
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TRAINING AS A PERSONNEL FUNCTION 


By E. F. WONDERLIC 
Director of Personnel, Household Finance Corporation 


Training, when thoughtfully conceived and supported by the entire staff, will 
Pay any organization big dividends, says Mr. Wonderlic. But management 
must realize that the development of such a program requires time and effort, 
as does any worthwhile accomplishment. 


Fr’ people realize the tremendous importance of training. Per- 

sonnel executives and operating officials both seem unaware of its 
possibilities, yet teaching is the most important activity with which 
any executive group is concerned. It is not confined to formal courses 
or classroom attempts at book learning. It is a continuous process af- 
fected by every supervisory contact throughout the working period. 
Probably these daily experiences are even more influential than formal 
training studies. Training is more than a personnel activity. It is a 
company problem concerning all who are interested in delivering 
satisfactory performance to the customer. It is a planned activity — the 
most immediately profitable personnel function. 


SELECTING THE INDIVIDUAL 


The beginning of all training is the proper selection of the indi- 
vidual. To attempt to teach unqualified individuals is ineffective and 
wasteful. Before training courses are developed the problem of per- 
sonnel selection should be thoroughly studied. Every effort must be 
made to assure the selection of those men who are best suited to the 
particular job and have better than average chances for success. Sound 
training coupled with proper selection brings increased production in 
the minimum time and with the smallest amount of waste. 

Training as a personnel function is divided into two major prob- 
lems: first, the development of ideas and procedures—getting correct 
ideas to teach; and second, the development of effective teaching 
methods — presenting ideas in the most teachable way. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TRAINING IDEAS 


The first problem — that of securing sound ideas — is the founda- 
tion of a successful training program, yet its importance is frequently 
overlooked. The lasting effects of training are in direct proportion to 
the soundness and applicability of the ideas to be taught. 

Good training material cannot come from a haphazard collection 
of opinions nor can it be derived from the experiences of any one in- 
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dividual. Research methods should be used in the development of 
good training ideas. All data must be gathered from reliable sources 
and then be tested in the laboratory of experience. 


SEEKING IDEAS 


The most accessible place to look for ideas is within the organiza- 
tion itself. The methods and procedures of the men with the best 
performance records should be analyzed and contrasted with the work 
of those who are getting the poorest results. Trained observers should 
be used, as it is difficult to differentiate between procedures as such 
and the effect of personalities on those procedures. A worker may be 
performing poorly because he has not adapted himself to the job, or 
the procedure itself may be wrong. Both need careful investigation. 

After performance patterns have been identified, the work of many 
employees should be studied. Underlying similarities will then be 
discovered. Every individual, consciously or unconsciously, will de- 
velop with repetition some pattern which he follows. An analysis of 
the work of various groups will bring to light the directions these 
take. Not only are good ideas developed from such an analysis, but 
weaknesses also appear. As a result, good habits can be encouraged 
and known errors eliminated. 


EXECUTIVES’ PERSPECTIVE 


All department heads and executive groups, men of authority, 
should be consulted. <A different perspective is gained from them. 
Their suggestions, particularly those received from men who supervise 
line employees, come from a broad background of experience in many 
different places rather than from a knowledge of one single area. Not 
only is this a fruitful source of ideas, but its use also provides an oppor- 
tunity for coordination and understanding among departments. 

An even broader perspective is gained from consulting the head 
management. Here final customer contacts are considered in the light 
of general company policy and philosophy. This completes the study 
within the organization and gives an accurate picture of the present 
way the work is being handled. 


OUTSIDE SOURCES 


It is not enough to study only your own organization; sources out- 
side the business must be considered. First of all, the opinions and 
desires of customers should be analyzed. Market analyses which give 
accurate pictures of true desires of customers are important sources. It 
is important to find out what customers want and how they want it, 
what questions they desire answered, and their understanding of ‘he 
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service they are receiving. Surveys are used to discover the customer's 
reaction to present procedures. Any negative reactions must be care- 
fully studied, so that when the final training procedure is constructed 
these can be eliminated or minimized. 


MICROPHONES 


Microphones which pick up conversations can be useful at this 
point. Through their use it is possible to find out what customers 
want to know and whether or not the present procedure answers their 
questions. An accurate record is made of the way in which customers 
are handled and their consequent reactions. 

Competitors and successful business organizations in other fields 
are worth special attention. When their procedures are analyzed, 
they may serve as a basis for new ideas and different interpretations of 
old ones. 

The application of the principles of the psychology of dealing with 
people should also be taken into consideration. The ideas gleaned 
from all possible sources need to be considered in relation to the 
known principles of successful handling of people. 


SORTING AND TESTING 


Getting the ideas is only the first step in the development of 
training ideas. The personnel department acts as a collector of data 
from every source. Then there is the problem of sorting and testing. 
Small sections of procedures should be tested in various job situa- 
tions. Workable ideas should be arranged and this procedure tested 
as a whole. In deciding on which of the ideas should be retained, 
supervisors and officials should be consulted. It is desirable that the 
supervisory group (which later becomes the instructional group) 
should be conferred with about the value of the various ideas collected 
by the personnel department. This not only utilizes their experience 
to test the soundness of ideas, but it is also helps later in selling the 
whole training program. However, it does not relieve the personnel 
group from thoroughly testing and trying out ideas before they are 
taught. 


ADVANTAGES OF PROCEDURE 


This procedure may appear to be a long drawn out process of 
arriving at training ideas, but it will result in a sound training method. 
Everyone in the organization will become aware of the construction of 
the training system. It will be half sold before it is completed. By 
being consulted for ideas, the whole organization is made aware of 
the necessity for training and is in the state of mind where it ‘is ready 
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to receive uniform instructions. The reaction of all groups concerned 
is that they have been consulted on the ideas contained in the train- 
ing course and have had a real part in contributing to it. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHING METHOD 


The primary problem in the development of teaching method 
is finding suitable presentations. Staff employees must receive in- 
formation and ideas in such a way that data can be readily digested 
and absorbed and become a natural part of daily operations. Regard- 
less of the method of presentation, the ideas must be explained thor- 
oughly — yet so simply that they can be put into effective use with a 
minimum amount of effort and in the shortest possible time. 


MEDIA FOR PRESENTING IDEAS 


There are many available media for presenting training ideas. 
Booklets, manuals, and charts are most common. Conferences, drill 
sessions, sales meetings, and formal schools are very popular. Visual 
equipment can also be utilized; the cost of this, however, is prohibi- 
tive, but where mass training is possible it is not a vital factor. Indi- 
vidually designed correspondence courses are effectively used in some 
organizations, Company magazines and informal reports telling of 
successful experiences should also be considered as training devices. 
All of these have been quite highly developed and can be adapted to 
most training situations. Rarely is one single medium exclusively 
used. The combination chosen will depend upon: 

1. The teaching staff — the supervisors on the job. The tools 
you give them must be ones readily adapted to their experi- 
ences and teaching ability. 

Whether the training is to be directed toward employees who 
are on the job or to be used exclusively in training new 
workers, or to be utilized for both. 

3. The editorial style which is used. 


no 


EDITORIAL STYLE 


Most media lend themselves to various editorial styles. In some 
situations the straight essay type of presentation is effective. Most 
training manuals fall into this category. ‘They are expositions on 
company history, the importance of handling customers with courtesy 
and tact, and so forth. For the most part, such publications concern 
themselves with talking in generalities. 

Collections of case illustrations which may or may not point out 
underlying principles have been useful. Sets of general principles 
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without illustrations have also been popular. Rule books listing what 
to do and what not to do, both in selling situations and in company 
systems, are used in some organizations. 


“CANNED” SALES TALK 


The so-called “canned” sales talk, which is to be memorized and 
used verbatim, should be considered. This type of presentation was 
more popular a few years ago than it is now. There are many dangers 
in it, yet it has produced effective results in increasing sales. From 
this type of memorized presentation have been developed modified 
talks, but these are attempts to control the personality of the salesman 
as well as the interview. 


PERFORMANCE PATTERNS 


A more recent outgrowth of the “canned” sales talk, and one 
which avoids many of its pitfalls and dangers, is what might be called 
an outlined procedure or a standard procedure. This style embodies 
the presentation of a performance pattern. The importance of indi- 
vidual personalities is recognized. Performers are taught ideas and 
general principles both as specific items and in relation to the per- 
formance as a whole. Ideas are presented to the employee, who is 
urged to translate them into his own words and fit them into his own 
personality. Suggested phrases to be used verbatim are avoided be- 
cause of the danger of becoming mechanical and routine. The em- 
ployee retains his own personality and treats the customer as an indi- 
vidual, varying his choice of words so that his conversation takes on 
life and color. Customers are handled as nearly as possible according 
to a studied procedure — one which has been determined to be pro- 
ductive, which answers the customer’s questions and tells him what 
he wants to know — yet it is organized from a sales-psychology point 
of view. 

Performance patterns can be designed which will fit a majority 
of the interviews. Workers are urged to think and use judgment in 
handling people. They are expected to deviate from the procedure 
when necessary but are shown how to regain control of the interview 
and get back to the main objective. 


It is not so difficult to sell a training program as it is to deliver 
one. When the ideas to be taught have been collected as outlined in 
the early part of this paper, the program will already be half sold. 
When those who actually do the teaching realize that they have played 
an important part in contributing ideas and have approved of the 
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final procedures, interest has been created. Furthermore, the method 
of collecting ideas has made the organization aware of the necessity for 
such a training procedure and has created a desire for some standard 
instruction. 


FOLLOW UP TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


Like any other management problem, training activities must be 
followed up. There must be some way of checking the effectiveness of 
the program as well as a method of seeing whether or not it is being 
used. Verbatim shopping reports by reliable individuals are very 
effective. Selling records, employee ratings, and error records are also 
useful. Periodic written quizzes can be used. Drill sessions are also 
common. Some organizations have felt it advisable to go so far as to 
conceal microphones to pick up and record employee-customer con- 
versation to show individual workers how near they come to conform- 
ing to the standard set forth in the training course. Of all these de- 
vices, service shopping and the microphone records are the most ac- 
curate ways of testing effectiveness and measuring general improve- 
ment. 

When a training procedure is once completed and in effect, the job 
is not finished. There is need for continuous study and modification. 
Changes should not be made, however, without at least as much 
thought and care as was used in establishing the original procedures. 


EXPERIENCE AT HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


Such a training procedure as is outlined here has been adopted 
at Household Finance Corporation. Ideas were collected from all 
available sources and were presented to the supervisory staff for ap- 
proval. Several teaching methods have been used. The most effective 
of these has been the development of standard procedures. By careful 
study a definite order has been established for certain types of job 
performance in customer interviews. This has served to make inter- 
views more objective and has given an assurance that company poli- 
cies are being adequately interpreted by the staff employee. Indi- 
viduals have not submerged their personalities but have accepted 
ideas of others and made these a part of themselves. In a branch office 
situation, with offices scattered over a wide territory, this has made 
performance more uniform and at the same time more effective. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES 


It has made supervision and teaching easier. When an indi- 
vidual’s performance is unsatisfactory, the supervisor can study specific 
work habits. The field of observation can be narrowed to a study of 
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the individual’s deviations and interpretation of a given precedure. 

Supervisory ideas have been coordinated, and a more united front 
has been presented, since everyone supports the same basic ideas. 
Studying the problem from all possible angles and getting ideas from 
everyone concerned have brought the organization closer together. 
The system has improved customer-employee relationships, because 
the questions raised by most customers were predetermined and logical 
straightforward answers provided. The length of time for interviews 
was shortened considerably, since objectives were clearly understood 
and sidetracking was avoided. Employees learned how interviews 
could be controlled. 


CONCLUSION 


Training, when thoughtfully conceived and supported by the en- 
tire staff, will pay any organization big dividends. True, a great deal 
of time and effort must be put into its development, but the profit to 
the company far outweighs the cost. Line employees, operating ex- 
ecutives — in fact, the entire staff — benefit from a training program 
built on fundamental ideas well developed and well presented. 


THE “EFFICIENCY ENGINEER” 


A thoughtful and enlightened approach to the subject of incentives 
and the physiological consequences of the so-called ‘’s -up” is taken by 
this article, which is reprinted in full from the British medical publication, 
The Lancet, of March 20, 1937. 


ik MANY modern industrial processes human activities have become 

almost mechanical—a series of actions to be repeated thousands of 
times during the working spell. If the human being be regarded 
solely from the mechanical aspect, the total amount of the working 
day can thus be reduced to units of performance of the same task, 
which can be timed. Then, if a normal timing can be found which 
takes into account the longer time taken by the slower workers to 
perform their units, a rate of performance for each unit of work can 
be arrived at,'to which the slowest worker might be expected to work 
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without undue physical or mental stress. The faster workers, who 
can exceed the average and do more units of work in a fixed time, 
have an increased power of output which they can, and do, sell will- 
ingly to management, and for which employers are prepared to bid. 
There are various systems of this sort now on trial, of which the Be- 
daux system is an example. 


PIECE-RATE PAYMENTS 


Systems of payment by piece rates are not new. It has long been 
recognized as fair that capacity to work easier and better than the 
ruck should be rewarded, but piece-rate payments based on time mo- 
tion study are comparatively modern, though time motion study it- 
self is no new thing. It dates from the days of Taylorism; and the 
time motion studies of industrial physiologists or psychologists have 
done a great deal towards economizing effort, much to the advantage 
of employees in increased contentment and efficiency. When the “ef- 
ficiency engineer,” however, began to gain a footing in industry, and 
the figures on which he estimated the length of time in which a par- 
ticular piece of work should be done were accepted by management. 
and piece rates based on them, there was at first considerable protest 
from trades unions. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL DANGERS 


There is always a danger of “speeding up” if extra payment for 
performance above a certain standard is the chief incentive to work, 
especially if the time of performance of each unit and the standard 
to be reached before extra payment is earned are fixed too arbitrarily. 
The danger is the interference with the ordered working of the whole 
organism, and whilst there is no reason to believe that the so-called 
efficiency engineers, who are chiefly responsible for introducing these 
innovations, have not taken physiological advice, it is not so certain 
that employers will be equally alive to the danger of “speeding up” 
those of their employees who are only possessed of average or even 
of subnormal ability. It is, in fact, known that the first fruits of in- 
troducing such incentives to efficiency have often been the elimination 
of the slower workers—a fact which has hampered physiological in- 
vestigation, as these are the workers who might be expected first to 
show effects of strain. Again, there is nothing inherently unfair in 
endeavoring to retain only the most efficient workers or in rewarding 
work in proportion to its efficiency. Such a policy, however, if bu- 
reaucratically applied, may easily lead to strain on the average 
worker, and we are glad to learn that the Industrial Health Research 
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Board is investigating conditions of work where “speeding up” may 
be possible, with a view to discovering where the occasions for strain 
exist—and might be abused. 


ABUSING THE HUMAN MACHINE 


To the “efficiency engineer” the human body may be a machine— 
it is in fact a most flexible machine—but it is to the physiologist, the 
psychologist, and the general practitioner that the results of abusing 
the machine come. They know that units of human work cannot 
be ticked out like seconds on a clock; they know, too, that variations 
exist not only in a group but in each individual of it. Mr. S. Wyatt, 
one of the investigators of the Industrial Health Research Board, 
with his colleagues, was one of the first to demonstrate variations in 
the hourly output of workers engaged in monotonous work. Others 
have shown the effects of adverse environmental conditions, such as 
inadequate lighting, heating, or ventilation. If the group varies, how 
much more does the individual vary in those personal qualities of 
temperament and ability on which uniformity of work so greatly de- 
pends? And how responsive is the human worker to understanding 
guidance? The right person in authority may better the best devised 
financial incentive to work. Social health is perhaps only on the 
periphery of the preventive medicine target. There is a danger, 
nevertheless, that conditions of work which lead to “speeding up”— 
which dangle before each individual a financial incentive, like a 
bunch of carrots before a donkey’s nose—may create so many selfish 
individuals as to impair the mental outlook of an industrial people 
who have owed their greatness, at least in some measure, to the pur- 
suit of altruistic ideals. 



































THE OLDER EMPLOYEE 


By B. H. ANGLIN 
Assistant Manager, Personnel Department, The Texas Company 


Mr. Anglin discusses a problem that has a personal meaning for both man- 
agers and workers in this paper which was presented before the New York 
Employment Managers’ Association on November 4, 1937. 


i apes “older employee” problem, approached from the scientific side, 

seems to be nothing more than the result of a succession of birth- 
days. Once the succession is interfered with, the problem more or less 
answers itself. The outward effects of this succession seem to become 
apparent at an earlier stage in the case of women, who emphasize it 
by resisting more vigorously the effects of increasing years. 


PROBLEM OF SENILITY 

Little, if any, attack has been made at the root of the problem. 
The Indians, in ages gone by, abandoned their aged to die as best they 
might. More recently, Dr. Osler recommended chloroform at 40. 
Quacks continue to collect from the gullible in quest of some means of 
preserving beauty or perpetuating youth. But we still continue to 
grow old in response to the inexorable laws of nature. We therefore 
seem to be limited to a treatment of effects rather than cause; from the 
industrial angle, what to do with the employee whose value to an en- 
terprise has diminished through age, or who through age has become 
wholly incapacitated; from the social angle, what to do with an indi- 
vidual who by reason of age cannot secure employment and whose 
relatives, if there are any, cannot or will not support him. 


INDUSTRY'S ROLE 

Industry has actually taken care of its aged to a far greater extent 
than many social workers, politicians, and labor agitators are willing 
to admit. If this were not so, the problem would be many times more 
acute than it is, 

In my experience few industrial organizations have displayed any 
desire or tendency to side-step their obligations to the employee who 
has been in their service for any appreciable period of time. We do, 
perhaps, shy at employing someone whose best years and best service 
have been given to some other enterprise and who, as a result of its 
failure, finds himself without employment; or one who, by reason of 
being an itinerant worker, has never built up any relationship with his 
employer. Such cases have heretofore been a social rather than an in- 
dustrial problem, and one for which the community rather than in- 
dustry has had to assume responsibility. However, under the theory 
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and practice set up by the National Social Security Act, industry is 
now called upon to assume a much broader responsibility for human 
obsolescence. 

The willingness upon the part of big business to assume this re- 
sponsibility has been plainly indicated by the number of companies 
who, in the past, have maintained pension plans in one form or an- 
other and who now are maintaining or adopting plans supplementing 
the National Social Security Act. 


CASUAL TREATMENT OF OLDER EMPLOYEE 


While this is true, nevertheless our treatment of the problem of 
the “older employee” still on the active payroll has been somewhat 
casual and rather on the basis of crossing our bridges when we come 
to them or justifying our failure to face the problem on the grounds 
that “each case must be considered on its own merits,” rather than ap- 
proaching the problem objectively and planning in advance for situa- 
tions which we all know, but are loath to admit, are inevitable. The 
hesitation, I often think, exists largely because in planning for the 
other fellow, we are apt to see ourselves or our own image in the back- 
ground. But whether we like it or not, the increasing average age of 
the worker in industry is definitely emphasizing the problem and draw- 
ing attention toward it to the point where government has taken an 
interest and, rightly or wrongly, an active hand in it. 


STATISTICS 


The increasing importance of this problem and the fact that it is 
becoming more imminent throughout the United States is indicated by 
the following figures: 

In the United States in 1870 there were one million persons of 65 
years of age and over, or three per cent of the total population. 

In 1900—four millions, or four per cent. 

In 1930—6.5 millions, or 5.4 per cent; and at the present rate of in- 
crease, it is estimated that in 1975 there will be 21 millions, or 13 per 
cent of the total population—this despite the fact that the population 
has been steadily and continually diluted, up to a few years ago, by a 
tremendous immigration of relatively young people. 


W. J. CAMERON'S STATEMENT 


The trend in industry is even more significant. William J. Camer- 
on of the Ford Motor Company is quoted in The New York Times as 
follows: 


“William J. Cameron of the Ford Motor Company said in a 
radio address tonight that, contrary to popular opinion, indus- 
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trial employment of persons of 45 years or older had been on the 
increase for 30 years. 

“Disputing the ‘diligently circulated’ report that ‘employers 
conspired to make men of 45 or more obsolete,’ Mr. Cameron said 
that the census of 1900 showed that 20 per cent of all employees 
were 45 to 65 years old and that the census of 1930 showed an in- 
crease of this class of employment to 25.4 per cent. 

“Employees 40 to 65 years of age comprised 23 per cent of the 
total in 1900 and 35 per cent in 1930, he said. 

“Stating that more persons lived longer than formerly ‘and 
our older men are younger than they used to be,’ because of wiser 
living habits, better public health, better diets, more hygienic 
clothing, more sanitary homes, and broadening of the mental life, 
Mr. Cameron asserted that industry had a large share in bring- 
ing about this change. 

““*A generation or two ago, when workers were under much 
longer and heavier strains, everybody—not the factory worker 
only—everybody at 50 was pretty well used up,’ he said. 

“But by lifting the burden off men and putting it on ma- 
chines; by special attention to safety, lighting, ventilation, medi- 
cal supervision, and the creation of healthful working conditions; 
by reducing the workday a third and the workweek 44 per cent; 
by doubling and trebling wages and lifting the standards of liv- 
ing, and doing these things of its own initiative, in obedience to 
the necessities of its own progress, modern industry has helped to 
preserve the prime of average working life to 50 and beyond.’” 


YOUTH IN INDUSTRY 


With the slowing down, if not the actual suspension, of industrial 
expansion over the past five years, a greatly aggravated, if not an en- 
tirely new condition, having a very direct bearing on the problem, has 
appeared on the industrial horizon. The absorption of the many mil- 
lions of youths into industry, formerly possible through a steadily ex- 
panding situation, is now more likely to be entirely at the expense of 
the “older employee.” Nor has the great increase in the educational 
average of youth simplified the problem. It has, in fact, the effect of 
greatly increasing pressure from many angles, not the least of which is 
the impatience for promotion upon the part of many hundreds of 
thousands of men and women who graduated from schools and col- 
leges in the past decade and find themselves stymied in the lower brack- 
ets of employment. 

Radical and far-reaching technological advances and changes have 
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favored the younger and more ready-to-learn employees and so have in- 
tensified the “older employee” problem. 

This pressure of youth is daily making itself more evident in rela- 
tion to seniority provisions of agreements entered into with unions 
with C. I. O. affiliations. The National Industrial Conference Board, 
in its letter of September 30, 1937, reports as follows: 

“Of more than 100 agreements between companies and or- 
ganized labor unions analyzed by the Board, 81 covered in some 
manner the question of seniority. Forty-eight of these are with 
C. I. O. unions, and thirty-three with unions affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. Twelve agreements make seniority effective only as 
a last resort, since they provide that during slack seasons work 
shall be divided equally among all employees. Eleven more have 
a substantially similar arrangement that in a period of curtail- 
ment hours shall be reduced to as low a point as practicable be- 
fore a general lay-off.” 


DEPARTURE FROM SENIORITY PRIVILEGES 

This is a radical departure from the old standard seniority privi- 
leges which provide definitely for the lay-off of men in the order of 
their seniority. In short, there is quite definitely indicated a tendency 
upon the part of C. I. O. unions (made up for the most part of the 
younger workers) to destroy any established privileges or traditional 
rights to employment based upon length of service. 

Wherever the problem has received some attention, it is becom 
ing evident that something approaching a coordinated system has 
beén devised and management has found itself much less involved in 
the scramble to find some way of taking care of the deserving, though 
incapacitated, employee. Like many other problems, it can be broken 
down into several parts and each part studied separately, but before 
doing so let us first reach some conclusion as to “who constitutes the 
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‘older employee’: 


VARIATIONS IN INDUSTRIES 
Arbitrarily assuming that any man over 45 qualifies as an “older 
employee,” many investigations indicate that, judged by calendar 
years only, industry is carrying an “older employee” load which varies 
from 10 per cent to 33 per cent. The wide variation in the percent- 
age of older employees in various industries is probably due to: 
(1) Working conditions permitting the retention of the 
older employees, or 
(2) Employment policies which have become more or less 
standardized throughout a given industry. 
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Even a superficial study, however, will soon convince one that 
many men are more mentally alert, in better physical condition, and 
generally more economically valuable at 55 to 65 than many others 
10 to 20 years younger. Furthermore, the older worker should and 
usually does develop traits which are definite assets, such as judgment, 
_ Skill, steadfastness, a greater sense of responsibility, patience, and a 
better perspective combined with years of experience and a conse- 
quent knowledge of the work or business. These qualifications may 
easily more than offset what the older employee lacks in physical 
agility and muscular resiliency, although even in the case of physical 
fitness it is not uncommon to find the “older employee” more physi- 
cally fit and in better health than many younger ones. In short, I 
believe that it is safe to say that an employee becomes old (a) when 
he becomes physically impaired, and (b) when he becomes mentally 
“frozen” and unable to adapt himself to changing conditions—calendar 
years, of themselves, do not necessarily indicate employee depreciation. 


AGE LIMITS IN EMPLOYMENT 

Many people believe that they are justified in establishing age 
limits for employment. This practice is currently coming in for 
unfavorable comment upon the part of some sociologists. In fact, in 
some states the refusal to employ a person on account of his being 
over a certain age is now illegal, and it is quite possible that this 
legislation may spread to other states and through the nation on a 
general wave of labor reform. 

On the other hand, a policy of promotion within an organization 
creates a situation which leaves only junior openings available for 
outsiders. I believe that if we follow such a policy and at the same 
time do everything in our power to plan for and take care of our 
own employees as they become incapacitated through age, we are 
fully discharging our obligation to society. ‘There will, of course, 
always be occasions where, in order to fill some special need, the 
employment of outsiders in senior positions may be necessary. In 
these cases we are usually looking for outstanding skill or experience, 
and the question of age cannot assume too important a role in our 
consideration of an applicant. 


INCREASE IN AVERAGE AGE OF EMPLOYEES 

It is quite noticeable that within the past few years many em- 
ployers have hesitated to discuss this particular problem with frank- 
ness, indicating a fear of being caught in some kind of social current 
resulting in the addition of more complications to an already com- 
plex industrial situation. However, facts speak for themselves, and 
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there is no question that between improved longevity upon the part 
of the worker and increasing age of many large organizations which 
were founded only a few years ago, the average age of the employee 
in industry is definitely and steadily increasing, and the fact cannot 
be overlooked that the youth of this nation are crying and pressing 
more vigorously day by day for industrial recognition. 


PENSION PLANS 


While pension plans and devices of this nature would seem to be 
at least a partial answer to the problem, through the promotion of 
retirement at an earlier age to make room for the younger man, it 
is not infrequent to find that the provisions of these plans have a 
definite influence upon the molding of employment policies and that 
the employer hesitates to employ persons beyond certain ages who, in 
a relatively short span of years, would intensify the “older employee” 
problem or become beneficiaries under the pension plan without 
having fully met the length of service requirements. The entire sub- 
ject is a difficult one and unfortunately, at this time, a sensitive one, 
both from the point of view of management and the point of view of 
the worker faced with retirement or partial retirement from some 
lifelong activity. 

To reduce the situation to as practical treatment as possible, let 
us, as previously suggested, break the problem down into its com- 
ponent parts, which, for the purpose of this discussion, let us label: 

(A) Initial employment; 
(B) Active employment. 
INITIAL EMPLOYMENT 


Make use of all of the usual and standard safeguards in inter- 
viewing and passing upon an applicant. Like many other human 
problems, the “older employee” problem seems to begin at the be- 
ginning, and when passing upon an applicant we should bear in 
mind where he or she may be in 20 or 25 years because of health, 
physique, background, ambition, aptitude and training. Through 
careful selection we should protect ourselves as far as possible against 
employee stagnation or premature incapacitation arising out of fail- 
ure in relation to these characteristics. 


ACTIVE EMPLOYMENT 


The entire burden of responsibility for the employee’s future de- 
velopment and progress cannot and should not rest entirely upon 
the shoulders of the employer. Certainly the employee must equip 
himself for promotion through study and application and assume re- 
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sponsibility for the development of a healthy body and an alert mind. 
However, much can be done to promote desirable development through 
better observation upon the part of his immediate supervisor, and 
the supervisor who fails to recognize or admit his responsibility for 
the development of those under him fails to this extent to measure 
up to what should be required of a modern, up-to-date supervisor. 
The development of studiousness, healthfulness, mental alertness, far- 
sightedness in personally providing for the future, and the prepara- 
tion of the employee for possible promotion are all factors simplify- 
ing or complicating his particular problem at retirement age. 


DETERRENT CHARACTERISTICS 


Such characteristics as unadaptability, bad habits, difficult per- 
sonality, disagreeable mannerisms, poor judgment, and ignorance 
frequently form obstacles in dealing with the individual faced with 
this problem. In fact, these characteristics are not infrequently much 
more of an obstacle in the path of properly placing and taking care 
of the “older employee” than is physical impairment. 


RETIREMENT OF WORKERS 


There is, however, probably no one factor which is adding more 
difficulty to the problem than the aversion of the long-active worker 
to the prospect of being placed on the shelf; and I doubt if much 
theoretical or practical headway will be made with the problem 
until some way is found to spread generally the idea that by retiring 
the worker is exercising a “reasonable right,” to the creation of which 
he has contributed, and to obliterate the feeling on the part of the 
worker that there is any element of charity involved or that his po- 
sition is secure merely because of the tolerance of those around him. 
In order to accomplish this, it is necessary to construct some means by 
which the gap between active employment and retirement can be prop- 
erly and decently bridged. The foundations of this bridge, however, 
should be laid long before the necessity for using it arises. 

1. Bring the worker to the realization that he, as a worker, has 
an obligation to the company as a whole to work in that job which 
will be most useful to the organization as well as congenial to himself. 

2. In recognition of this principle, the worker should be pre- 
pared mentally to continue in his old job, modified to fit his abil- 
ities, or to accept a new one calculated to do so. 

3. To promote in every possible way the thought that the worker 
will still be, and will be accepted by those around him as still being, 
part and parcel of the organization. 
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4. The worker himself must assist in the choice. It will be 
either gradually reduced responsibilities in his present job and pos- 
sible reduction in wages, or retirement before he is ready to retire. 
His probable choice is apparent, as no man really wishes to call a 
halt before he feels it is necessary. To do so not only curtails his 
income but destroys the impulsion which most men possess and upon 
which they literally live. 


MAKING THE TRANSITION 


The carrying out of this transition necessarily requires: (1) that 
every supervisor develop a practical knowledge of the capacities of 
those working under his supervision; (2) that the supervisor see to it 
that every worker understands and appreciates the many plans which 
most companies are today maintaining for their employees; (3) a 
knowledge of the requirements, both mental and physical, of the 
various jobs which are being supervised, so as best to enable us to fit 
the man to the job and the job to the man and to obtain the highest 
possible productivity with the least possible physical and mental 
wear and tear upon the employee under consideration. 


JOBS FOR OLDER MEN 


There are many jobs available which will afford active employ- 
ment for the “older employee” in work which he can perform as well 
as a younger man and which will allow him to retain a self-respecting 
position in relation to his fellow-workers and his company. There 
are many such jobs which, with slight modification, will permit the 
“older employee” to retain much of his old prestige with some rela- 
tively slight modification of his duties and responsibilities. Among 
such jobs are assemblers on light work, bench workers, inside jobs 
in the machine shop and carpenter shop, blueprint machine opera- 
tors, checkers, clean-up men, elevator operators, gatemen, ground- 
keepers, guards, guides, hall men, inspectors, instructors, janitors, la- 
borers on light work, messengers, minor clerks, oilers, packers, gar- 
deners, porters, reception clerks, light repair workers, salvagers, sorters, 
file room and toll room workers, technical advisers, telephone opera- 
tors, doorkeepers, utility men, watchmen, etc. 


TRAINING OLDER EMPLOYEES 


C. R. Dooley of the Socony-Vacuum Company and Miss Helen 
Washburn are jointly responsible for a very interesting treatment of 
this subject under the title “Training the Older Employee for 
Continued Employment.” ‘This pamphlet brings out quite strongly 
the possibilities of training employees with a view to increasing their 
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efficiency within their present occupation or equipping them for some 
other occupation which would make less call upon their physical 
and mental abilities during advanced age. This publication also 
emphasizes the desirability of a partial pension plan under which 
the employee would be retained in service at a reduced rate of pay, 
the difference between this rate and the old rate being made up and 
charged to a pension account. 


APPROACHES TO PROBLEM 


Any mechanic worthy of the name, in preparing himself to un- 
dertake a job, looks over his tool chest and collects the tools or in- 
struments which he believes best suited to the purpose in hand. These 
seem to be the tools which we have available and which will be of 
value in approaching this problem: 


1. Care in initial selection of employees; 

2. Training of employees to increase and prolong their pro- 
ductivity within a given occupation; 

3. Training the employee for other occupations more suited to 
one of advanced years; 

4. The review of, and setting aside of, occupations best suited 
to accommodate employees of advanced years; 

5. The review of, and setting aside of, occupations which will 
lend themselves with some modification to the accommodation of 
employees of advanced years; 

6. The adoption of a partial pension plan as a bridge between 
active employment and retirement; 

7. Arranging the pay of the employee in keeping with his pro- 
ductiveness and charging the balance to the pension account; 

8. Anticipating the situation through some definite plan through 
which the employee is familiarized with the policy of transferring him 
to some other activity, or to a reduction in activity, long before the 
necessity for such a step exists — and in every way possible creating a 
favorable attitude toward such a policy. 


CONCLUSION 


Finally, because our tools are all too few, we must not feel that 
we can abandon the job or side-step our obligation to the “older em- 
ployee.” And we must remember that, as in all problems which in- 
volve anticipating the inevitable and so providing for the future, this 
provision can seldom be made at once, and it is only by day in and 
day out preparation for the inevitable that any true solution can be 
achieved. 











SIGNIFICANT LITERATURE ON LABOR 
RELATIONS 


By LEONA POWELL 
Research and Information Bureau, American Management Association 


: ioe American business executive today is not the narrow-minded, 

dogmatic thinker on labor relations that he is commonly pre- 
sumed to be. This has been demonstrated by meetings of Ameri- 
can Management Association members—by both the general AMA con- 
ferences and by such smaller groups as that which gathered recently 
at a dinner meeting in New York to honor B. Seebohm Rowntree, of 
the famous Rowntree Cocoa Works. All these gatherings have indi- 
cated a definite eagerness on the part of high executives to study recent 
far-sweeping changes in the industrial relations field and to establish 
a solid basis for determination of company policies. 

There has probably never been a time when the whole industrial 
relations problem was presented to business men in so enigmatical a 
shape. The inter-relationship of these problems with politics, lack of 
unification in the labor movement itself, and such highly complex 
questions as those connected with the increasing mechanization of in- 
dustry make the present situation one which baffles the most com- 
petent thinkers. 

Another source of confusion and difficulty is the fact that theories 
with respect to the determination of wages and the correlation of 
wage payments with payments to the other elements in production are 
diverse and conflicting, and the business man who attempts to acquire 
some background in this field and to feel that he is acting on a sound 
economic basis is likely to discover that there is no easy answer to his 
problem from this source. 


“LABOR’S ROAD TO PLENTY” 

One recent book whose author believes that he has worked his 
way successfully through this difficult field and emerged with an 
answer is “Labor’s Road to Plenty” by Allen W. Rucker, of the Eddy- 
Rucker-Nickels Company, a consultant firm of Cambridge, Mass. Mr. 
Rucker’s theory is that what is needed is balance between wage pay- 
ments and farm prices and income and that this unifying principle 1s 
to be found in the relationship of total wage payments to the total 
value added by manufacture. 

Maintaining that this ratio of pay-to-productivity has been fairly 
constant, Mr. Rucker is an adherent of the wages fund theory that no 
one branch of labor can advance itself without doing so at the sacri- 
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fice of the wages of some other branch, and he is therefore opposed to 
both governmental and trade union regulations of wages of any kind. 

Mr. Rucker, however, cautions his readers against accepting his 
statements as a recommendation that all firms pay the national aver- 
age of payrolls-to-value-added-by-manufacture. This, he points out, is 
merely an average, and the application to individual plant situations 
must vary. This might prove somewhat puzzling to the executive who 
is seeking a solution to his wage problem. General directions are 
given that the variation should not be more than 5 per cent above or 
below this desired proportion. 

The Nunn-Bush annual wage guarantee plan is advocated and is 
described as a true pay-proportionate-to-productivity plan. The Nunn- 
Bush plan provides that payments to employees be made out of a 
group salary fund into which is paid an “agreed” percentage of the 
value of the entire annual production. This percentage is described 
as the “average which experience has proved fair and possible over 
good times and bad.” 


“THE HUMAN NEEDS OF LABOUR” 


A totally different approach to the wage problem is found in B. 
Seebohm Rowntree’s recently published new edition of his book, “The 
Human Needs of Labour.” Mr. Rowntree is one highly successful 
business man who is an adherent of the theory that workers should 
receive a living wage and that it is the responsibility of management 
to pay adequate minimum wages to all workers before any surplus 
profits are distributed to shareholders. By “surplus profits” Mr. 
Rowntree means “profits in excess of those necessary t) maintain the 
business in a healthy financial condition.” Mr. Rowntree feels that 
the time is past when industry can be conducted in the interests of a 
favored few; that workers throughout the world are beginning to de- 
mand that the commonweal be considered; and that it is better even 
for the most reluctant employer that he should concede these things 
voluntarily rather than under compulsion. 


THE BRITISH VIEWPOINT 


Mr. Rowntree’s opinions reflect, of course, in part the more ad- 
vanced stage of progress in England in respect to industrial relations 
problems. English leaders feel that the present situation in America 
is one which they met some time ago and that what is chiefly needed 
in this country is that American industrialists overcome their fear of 
the unknown in respect to labor organizations and become acquainted 
and work with labor leaders as has been done in England. That this 
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is also the opinion of outstanding executives in this country has been 
quite apparent from addresses and discussions at recent AMA con- 
ferences. 


“FORTUNE'S” STUDY 


Executives who are aware of the wisdom of such action and who 
are desirous of discovering as much as possible about the whole situa- 
tion and the personalities involved will receive excellent assistance 
from several recent publications. For a comparatively brief history of 
recent significant events in this field nothing could surpass the careful 
study published in the November, 1937, number of Fortune under the 
title, “The Industrial War.” This article covers the 1934 textile strike, 
the 1936 Remington-Rand strike and rubber strike, the 1936-37 auto- 
mobile strike, and the 1937 “little” steel strike; and it bases on these 
some thoughtful and constructive observations. The authors of this 
article believe that a new, if not typical, pattern emerges from the 
wave of recent strikes. They state that “If you put it in its most 
up-to-date form, that pattern would include: (1) an employer whose 
moves are considerably circumscribed by the rulings of the National 
Labor Relations Board, (2) a C. I. O. union involved in a constantly 
accelerating race with a rival union of the A. F. of L., (3) a Central 
Labor Union consequently divided by the rivalry of the two organiza- 
tions, (4) a group of employees organized into an independent union 
opposing the strike, and (5) a citizens’ committee leading a back-to- 
work movement.” ‘They concede that each of these elements is sub- 
ject to challenge but hold that, nevertheless, they do constitute an 
observable pattern. 


OPINIONS OF EMPLOYERS 

So many employers were interviewed in the process of obtaining 
the data for ‘““The Industrial War” that it was decided to publish as a 
by-product of the survey what the authors term “an informal sampling 
of employer opinion on industrial warfare.” This has been done 
under the heading, “In Our Own Experience . . .” — which discloses 
such interesting and significant results as an almost unanimous ap- 
proval of Girdler’s role in the steel strike, based on the belief that Mr. 
Girdler showed remarkable courage in defending the principle of the 
“right to work,” and on the other hand the fact that only a minority 
of the employers who had contracts found their “working relations” 
with the union “intolerable.” 

Fortune’s editors report that just as labor’s most bitter complaint 
is “unlawful coercion of union men” so all employers interviewed ex- 
pressed their keenest concern over “intimidation of loyal employees.’ 
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At this point one recollects a picture published in Time of “loyal” 
Ford workers beating organizer Frankensteen of the Automobile Work- 
ers Union; this same picture, as the editor of Time pointed out, shows 
one of the “loyal” workers with a pair of handcuffs in his hip pocket. 
“WHEN LABOR ORGANIZES” 

The picture from Time is one which Robert R. R. Brooks has 
used with numerous other items in his book, “When Labor Organizes,” 
to prove that there are not only two sides to every story but that there 
are usually 40 sides to a labor story. This book, “When Labor Organ- 
izes” (Yale University Press), is a fair-minded, objective, and excep- 
tionally well-informed discussion of the topics in which executives are 
so keenly interested at the present time. Mr. Brooks realizes that em- 
ployers and workers are equally human, and he attempts to 
prove no theses but merely shows what actually happens when workers 
organize. His chapter headings are similar to those in previous 
studies: the evolution of the labor movement, anti-unionism, the 
strike, breaking strikes, the business policies of labor, benefit and wel- 
fare policies of unionism, union financial management and leadership, 
the labor movement and political action. But underlying these con- 
ventional headings is a wealth of first-hand data which takes you right 
into town with the union organizer, indicates how he goes about his 
work, analyzes the strategy of the strike and of the employer’s defense, 
and considers the union as a business organization acting in very 
much the same manner as any other business group. In short, Mr. 
Brooks brings the entire subject into the open. The examples in the 
book have been obtained from a wide variety of very recent situations; 
for instance, as an example of strike-breaking a detailed account is 
given of the significant Remington-Rand case. 


A UNIQUE STUDY 

Mr. Brooks’s study is unique in its field at the present time, for 
it combines accurate first-hand information about current conditions 
with a historical background into which the present situation is fitted 
and an interpretation of factual material by an impartial intelligence 
which examines all data in terms of the social philosophies and social 
significances involved. ‘The executive who looks for enlightenment in 
this sphere will find this book the most helpful piece of literature 
available today. 


“COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 1937” 

Another document prepared in a similarly objective and accurate 
way is “Collective Bargaining in the Steel Industry 1937,” a study 
made under the direction of J. Douglas Brown, Director of the Indus- 
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trial Relations Section of Princeton University. This report grew 
out of an analysis of current trade union agreements in the steel indus- 
try. An attempt to examine the circumstances surrounding these 
agreements was made in order to understand them correctly; the result 
is a readable story of what has occurred in the steel industry, which 
is told as accurately as is humanly possible under the circumstances. 
Any man who attempts to write the story of a strike when he has no 
prejudices to guide his selection of facts is confronted with a welter 
of conflicting evidence which presents itself on practically every im- 
portant point he tries to clarify. Mr. Brown has not endeavored to 
evaluate data or come to conclusions, for he feels that “time alone 
will afford sufficient basis for sound judgment of the merits of par- 
ticular policies or practices.” Nevertheless, he has done sufficient 
clarification for significant trends to be apparent. His summary is 
especially interesting in relation to the development of independent 
employee associations as well as in relation to the ability of the union 
to control its members and observe its agreements. 


TECHNOLOGICAL TRENDS 


Since the problem of technological unemployment is so intrinsic 
a part of the modern economic structure, the executive who desires to 
understand the situation will read with interest the report of the Na- 
tional Resources Committee, “Technological Trends and National 
Policy: Including Social Implications of New Inventions,” published 
in June, 1937. This document is not an attempt to solve a problem 
but to state it, and such a statement is profoundly significant at the 
present time. 


“HOW TO HANDLE GRIEVANCES” 


From the new pattern in industrial relations many novel prob- 
lems have emerged. An important necessity today is to retrain sub- 
executives and supervisors to handle their responsibilities on a more 
democratic basis. Agitation for organization has called the attention 
of the top executive to the importance of having grievances taken care 
of promptly by right-minded supervisors. Glenn Gardiner, whose 
work in the field of training foremen is noteworthy, has prepared a 
64-page manual on the subject, “How to Handle Grievances,” which 
will be published early in November by the Elliott Service Company, 
New York (price 60 cents). This text contains a check list of the more 
frequent causes of worker grievances, and it discusses various types 
of grievances and the way to handle each. Interspersed through the 
brochure are a number of significant headings, such as: discuss—don’t 
argue; get the story straight; “save the face” of the complainer; how to 
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say “no”; acting on imaginary grievances; what is a grievance? and the 
like. Under each of these headings Mr. Gardiner has outlined the gist 
of the situation and given a typical case illustration. Here, then, is a 
new tool to be used under novel conditions. 


A CHANGING PATTERN 


Finally, since the picture is changing from day to day, and many 
of its most distinctive features are so recent that it is difficult to de- 
termine as yet whether or not they are really important parts of the new 
pattern, the truth-seeking executive must keep in touch with pertinent 
happenings from week to week. There are a number of excellent ways 
of doing this. Distinctive reporting work in this field is being accom- 
plished by Business Week. Facts are being secured for the articles in 
this periodical in such a way that it was recently possible for Business 
Week to publish a special section on “Industrial Relations — First 
Problem in Public Relations.” ‘The editors describe this as “an honest 
attempt to lay aside prejudice and to see what labor wants and what 
business can do to lay the threat of the labor question without sacri- 
fice of its basic prerogatives or its fair profits.” It is apparent that re- 
porting which can produce such a summary is of much the same 
nature as that done for the Princeton study and for the articles in 
Fortune. The emphasis in Business Week’s attitude is the very whole- 
some one of the relationship of the industrial relations problem to the 
public relations problem of the executive. Its underlying thesis is that 
in the long run the ultimate decision on these matters is rendered by 
the public. 


As this brief survey of labor literature is being concluded, a book 
entitled “C. I. O.: Industrial Unionism in Action” (W. W. Nor- 
ton and Company) comes to our attention. 

This book is by J. Raymond Walsh, formerly of the Department 
of Economics of Harvard University, and is based on a wide range of 
documentary and newspaper material as well as personal interviews 
with leaders and members of labor unions, unorganized workers, busi- 
ness men, and persons in positions of public responsibility. 

Mr. Walsh places the C. I. O. movement into its historical rela- 
tionship, showing that the pressure for industrial unionism has been 
growing steadily with change in the organization of manufacturing dur- 
ing recent decades. He shows the C. I. O. not as a sudden outburst 
but as an inevitable result of conditions and of the restraints of the A. 
F. of L. An understanding of the genesis of such a movement serves to 
divest it of much of the mysterious and somewhat terrifying quality 
which it has assumed. 








OVERTIME WORK BY SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


pt ERENT treatment of salaried employees and wage-earners 

with respect to working time is customary and traditional. The 
man who works by the hour is expected to report on the minute at 
starting time and to quit with equal promptness when the whistle 
blows at the end of the shift. If for any reason he is required to work 
overtime, he receives as a matter of course equivalent extra compensa- 
tion. Often as a result of community custom or the terms of union 
contracts, he receives punitive overtime — that is, payment at the rate 
of 13334 per cent, 150 per cent, or 200 per cent of his regular hourly 
wage. The pieceworker, paid by results, is accorded substantially the 
same treatment. 


TREATMENT OF SALARIED EMPLOYEES 


With the salaried employee, however, the situation usually is 
different. He is paid by the week or the month — more rarely by the 
year — and his hours, while theoretically fixed, are not uniform and 
invariable. He rarely is “docked” if he is a few minutes late in the 
morning, and he may be permitted to extend his lunch hour to attend 
to personal business. But on the other hand he is expected to work 
as many hours in the day and as many days in the week as it takes to 
finish the job. If the department head says the office will have to work 
in the evening or on Saturday afternoon, the office works, and that’s 
that. In “peak” periods some salaried employees work many hours 
overtime, day after day. 


OVERTIME WORK POLICIES 


For this overtime work the salaried employee in the typical busi- 
ness organization receives no monetary compensation whatever. In 
contrast with the time and one-half or double time that accrues to the 
wage-earner, the salaried man, by performing more hours of work for 
the same weekly or monthly sum, actually receives less per hour than 
if his work were confined to the regular periods. In comparatively 
few organizations clerical and other non-supervisory salaried employees 
get “straight time” for their overtime work — that is, they are given 
extra compensation calculated pro rata to their regular monthly or 
weekly salary. Only in rare instances do these workers receive extra 
payment at premium rates. 

A fairly large percentage of employers actually or theoretically 
give the salaried worker equivalent time off after he has been on duty 
outside his regular hours. In some organizations “supper money” is 
allowed employees who are required to work in the evenings. 
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Numerous differentials which have favored the salaried man over 
the wage-carner are gradually diminishing. Today many wage-earners 
participate in vacations, sick leave with pay, pay for holidays, and dis- 
missal compensation. In some companies they are guaranteed against 
being laid off without notice, and in a very few organizations they 
are assured of a minimum number of days work each year. In many 
industrial activities promotion comes at least as readily to the hourly 
man as to the salaried employee, especially if the former has some 
background of technical training. Wages probably have risen farther 
above pre-war levels than have salaries in the lower brackets. During 
the recent depression many salaried men were laid off or put on short 
time. Even social distinctions are disappearing with the increased 
number of high school and college graduates who voluntarily or under 
necessity have gone into manual labor. With this decline in class dis- 
tinctions there has begun to grow up a community of interest between 
wage-earners and salaried employees. In some companies salaried 
workers have shown a desire for collective bargaining with employers, 
either through their own organizations or by use of the same agencies 
that serve the wage-earners. 


NEED FOR SURVEY 


These circumstances have convinced many employers that there is 
need to restudy the working conditions of salaried employees, if for no 
other reason than to avoid serious depreciation in the loyalty, ef- 
ficiency, and morale of this class of workers, upon which industry de- 
pends to so great an extent for its success. The question of overtime 
work is being given serious thought in many business organizations, 
and earnest efforts are being made to prevent the exploitation of the 
salaried rank and file.. 

This interest in the working time of salaried employees was strik- 
ingly shown in the returns from a recent inquiry in which 67 letters, 
requesting specific information, were sent out. Of the replies 
received, 53 contained significant facts and opinions pertaining to com- 
pany overtime practices. Most of the replies indicated that the subject 
was receiving thoughtful attention in the organizations concerned. 


RESULTS OF SURVEY 

Of the 53 employers whose replies were analyzed, 26 said that 
they had some form of restrictive regulations to prevent excessive 
overtime. In 20 companies some or all of the salaried employees are 
paid “straight time” for overtime work. Only 4 companies reported 
that any of their salaried employees were paid overtime at premium 
rates. Thirty-three companies give equivalent time off, though the 
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regulations and classes of employees included show considerable varia- 
tion. In 23 companies evening meals are provided for employees who 
are required to perform night work. 
CONTROLLING OVERTIME 

Various methods are in use in many of the companies to achieve 
effective control of overtime work and eliminate excessive overtime. 
In one concern inordinate overtime is prevented by supervisory con- 
trol over working hours through such devices as time and earnings 
reports and cost statements. Another organization which discourages 
unnecessary overtime requires that any employee remaining at work 
more than 30 minutes beyond closing time must have his time of de- 
parture reported to the personnel record office by his supervisor; a 
monthly record of overtime work is then submitted to the vice- 
president in charge of home office administration, and evidence of in- 
ordinate overtime is referred to the department head for corrective 
action. Still a third company attempts to curb excess overtime through 
strict supervision and budgeting, and in its accounting departments 
management has “yardsticks” for each office to aid in determining 
whether or not overtime work is justified. 


COMPENSATION 


In cases where compensation is given for overtime, straight time 
is usually paid. In one concern, however, employees receive extra pay 
for working after 7 p. m. at the rate of 50 cents an hour if their annual 
salaries are under $1200, and 75 cents an hour if their annual salaries 
range between $1200 and $3000; and in this concern employees earn- 
ing more than $3000 yearly receive no overtime compensation. The 
regulations in many organizations are not rigid: for example, one 
company pays straight time for overtime work only in instances when 
it is not feasible to give its workers equivalent time off. Several con- 
cerns which grant their employees compensative time off also reim- 
burse them for the expense of their meals. 

The amounts given for supper money vary widely. Sums men- 
tioned include 50 cents, 75 cents, 85 cents, $1.00, and $1.50. One or- 
ganization which gives its non-supervisory employees $1.00 for dinner 
expenses, as well as equivalent time off, requires that the overtime 
amount to at least 24 hours in a single day. Another company which 
grants equivalent time off and supper money of 85 cents requires that 
the overtime exceed two hours in one day. 


THE FIVE-DAY WEEK 
Though this investigation was concerned primarily with company 
overtime policies, other suggestive information was elicited by the 
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survey. For instance, if the companies which were embraced in this 
study could be considered representative, it might reasonably be con- 
cluded that the five-day week is prevalent in office organization: for 29 
companies state explicitly that the five-day week is observed in some 
or all of their offices, and the information given by other concerns 
which do not state definitely the number of days per week their office 
employees work indicates that the five-day week is also observed by 
many of them. In one organization salaried workers who are required 
to work on Saturday mornings are paid an additional 10 per cent of 
their weekly salaries. Another concern, which must maintain a skele- 
ton force on Saturday mornings, gives the employees who work at that 
time a half day off during the following week. In still another com- 
pany, as a result of negotiations with employees, those who can be 
spared are not required to work on Saturday mornings. 

These indications of the prevalence of the five-day week in office 
organizations are perhaps as significant as any data pertaining to 
company overtime practices which was revealed by this survey. 


IMPORTANT LABOR BOARD DECISIONS 


ECISIONS of the National Labor Relations Board afford a useful 

index of the type of industrial relations problems which have 
arisen under the interesting combination of the Wagner Act, the 
C. I. O. movement, and the development of the “independent union.” 
Scanning a number of the cases which have already come before the 
Board, one discovers these three major elements in the problems in- 
volved. 

It is apparent that some of the cases would arise even if only the 
A. F. of L. unions existed. The employer resists collective bargaining 
or unionization in one or several ways, or the union wishes to prove 
that it possesses the support of a majority of the workers. Decisions of 
the board certify the union as the collective bargaining agency which 
the employer must deal with, and reinstate employees who have been 
discharged for union activity. 

The C. I. O. factor arouses a number of complications: direct 
rivalry with the A. F. of L. unions; the question of allowing crafts to 
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be represented by their A. F. of L. unions while a C. I. O. industrial 
union is also in existence; and the difficult matter of defining the col- 
lective bargaining unit for any of the industrial unions. The question 
as to who is to be included cannot be determined in any simple, logical 
way, as in the case of the craft unions. The production and mainten- 
ance employees are covered exclusive of various groups, such as re- 
search, clerical, and supervisory. One decision excludes also watch- 
men, firemen, policemen, truck and tractor operators, timekeepers, and 
stockyard workers (John Morrell & Co. 3 NLRB No. 84). 

“Independent” unions, composed of the employees of one com- 
pany, with no outside connection, constitute an important factor in the 
present situation. Rivalry with the A. F. of L. and C. I. O. unions is 
the usual type of case, but in the case of Highway Trailer Company 
and United Automobile Workers of America Locals No. 135 and No. 
136 (3 NLRB No. 65) the independent union was a creation of the 
employers and was used to deter any other form of organization. 

A. F. of L. and C. I. O. unions lost 8 out of 19 elections, the re- 
sults of which were announced by the NLRB in the last week of Octo- 
ber; and 3 of these 8 cases were won by independent unions. 


AN INTERESTING CASE 


An interesting case of an independent union which won an elec- 
tion was that of Pacific Manifolding Book Company, Inc., and Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen & Assistants Union of North America (3 
NLRB No. 54). There the Employee Representation Plan formed in 
1934 was an outgrowth of house committees of the Mutual Aid Society, 
which had been in existence at the plant for 22 years. This accounts 
in part for the strength of the plan, which defeated (147 to 46) the 
East Bay Corrugated Fibre Products and Waxed Paper Workers Union 
No. 382, a subordinate local of the Pressmen’s Union established to in- 
clude various workers of the paper and printing industry not skilled 
enough to obtain the pressmen’s scale. Compositors, members of Local 
No. 36 of the International Typographical Union, and stereotypers, 
members of Local No. 29 of International Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers Union, had agreed to be represented by Local No. 382. 

This willingness of skilled craftsmen, members of A. F. of L. 
unions, to be represented by a union of mainly unskilled workers is an 
interesting evidence of the attempts of A. F. of L. unions to meet the 
pressure for representation of the less skilled. Another interesting 
feature of this same case is the fact that the employee representation 
plan did not require reorganization to be accepted by the NLRB. It 
was clearly not dominated by the employers. 
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A number of decisions demonstrate the futility of attempts of em- 
ployers to select a union for their employees. This point was com- 
mented on especially by J. Warren Madden, Chairman of the NLRB, 
at the A. F. of L. convention. He stated that any attempt of employers 
to use a minority union to deter another union or to force employees 
to unionize is definitely a violation of the National Labor Relations 
Act. 











Personnel Policies—1938 


AMA Personnel Conference will give Person- 
nel Executives a Chance to Compare their 
Policies with Latest Practice 


@ Early planning is now under way for the very important Person- 
nel and Industrial Relations Conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association, to be held February 15, 16, and 17, 1938, at the 
Palmer House in Chicago. This is the big event of the year in per- 
sonnel and industrial relations work. 


At the Personnel Conference last year many companies actually 
determined their personnel policies for coming months. This year’s 


meeting will afford the same opportunity. 


Plan to be in Chicago on those dates—February 15, 16, 17. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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alpha to omega..... 


From alpha to omega, the American Management 
Association takes the executive through the business 
alphabet. It dwells on no single phase of manage- 
ment but gives thorough attention to all. 


Not one or two, but all executive branches in every 
company need the help which AMA, the silent partner 
of American business, can give. A member of the 
Association has at his finger tips the judgment and ex- 
perience of executives in many other firms. Why not 
give more executives in your firm the help of these 
thousands of business men, members of the AMA, who 


are working in other organizations and in other in- 
dustries? 


Membership in AMA keeps all phases of manage- 
ment on its toes—from alpha to omega! 
































